OTHER OPTIONS INVOLVING PLUTONIUM TRANSFERS
The CANDU option and the option just described require shipment of weapons plutonium to other countries. A variety of similar options could be envisioned. For example, Russian excess weapons plutonium might be shipped to the United States for disposition there, either in LWRs, by vitrification, or by other means; Russian plutonium might be shipped to Canada for use in CANDUs; or U.S. plutonium, like Russian plutonium, might be shipped to Europe and Japan to substitute for civilian plutonium there.
The use of Russian excess plutonium in U.S. or Canadian reactors would have the advantage that the risks of diversion or theft would probably be lower than they would be if it were fabricated into fuel and used in Russia. The risks of theft involved in the transatlantic shipment could be reduced to low levels if naval forces helped protect the shipment, but the controversies involved would be substantial. The United States would not only have to pay a subsidy for the use of plutonium in reactors, but would probably have to pay Russia for the plutonium as well. In general, this is not likely to be politically attractive in the United States (where it might be seen as shipping a big problem from Russia to the United States) or in Russia (where it might be seen as shipping away a national patrimony). It would seem ironic to ship plutonium from a nation that viewed it as a valuable asset to one that did not. Because the purchase in this case would be strictly bilateral rather than multilateral, however, it might be negotiated more quickly than the substitution for civilian plutonium described above; the basic arrangements would closely parallel the nearly complete HEU deal. The CANDU option would be comparably attractive if Canada were interested in pursuing it. In the most likely approach, the plutonium would be purchased from Russia by the United States, fabricated into fuel in the United States, and would only then be transferred to Canada.
The committee rejects the reverse operation—shipping U.S. weapons plutonium to Russia for use in its reactors. The security and safeguards problem would be increased, the reactors that would use the material would be less safe, and many in the United States would argue that shipping more plutonium to Russia would give Russia a greater potential breakout capability should the government there change in the future.
The option of incorporating U.S. weapons plutonium in a substitution for civilian plutonium in existing plutonium fuel programs in Europe and Japan, however, should be kept open, though all the caveats described above would apply. The primary additional liabilities of this approach (compared to using only the Russian excess weapons plutonium in this way) would be that transatlantic shipment would be required, and that the delay and disruption imposedercial reprocessing plants that would not be operated and (2) paying Russia for its weapons plutonium. The option, in this concept, would not require subsidies beyond those already being paid for reprocessing and MOX use. Additional subsidies would probably be required, however, forhe basic concept, and even if agreement on such a far-reaching step could be reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
